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-no other subjects but physics and chemistry from the age
of fifteen is omitting some essential elements. But such an
admission does not mean that we must accept uncritically
much of what is written concerning over-specialization,
for it is a subject on which there is the greatest confusion
of thought, and in which many of the remedies proposed
are worse than the disease. The complaint that too many
specialists are lacking in culture sometimes rests on too
narrow a definition of culture. Too often insufficient
allowance is made for a lack of social confidence that is
almost inevitable in view of home circumstances. Again,
it is significant that the complaint of over-specialization is
most frequently made against scientists, and the scientist
has some justice in his retort that the classic or the
historian who knows nothing of science can no longer be
called broadly educated. But the most important point
that is too often overlooked is the educational value of a
fairly deep study, of a limited field, even in the upper forms
of schools. There is no substitute for this in a patchwork
of superficial studies without depth, and revealing no
possibility for genuine standards of scholarship. The idea
that in order to ensure the general education of, for
example, the scientist, it is simply necessary to insist on a
large proportion of the available time being spent on non-
scientific subjects, almost without regard for what they are,
is very commonly expressed. It rests upon insufficient
thought and on a complete disregard of the psychological
resistance that such schemes encounter. The cultural
effects upon a science student of several periods a week of
compulsory French are usually negligible. The language
may be a valuable vocational tool, but it is a superstition,
justified neither by practical experience nor by honest